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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

W* are not surprised that our editorial in the April issue 

on the subject of “‘fees’’ has called forth many comments. 
Two or three men have expressed doubt as to the justification 
for our strictures. They say that they have never come across 
any evidence of the evil, and they are inclined to think that 
we have been indulging in somewhat gross exaggeration. We 
only wish it were possible for us to publish all the evidence 
that is at our disposal, or even a selection of the letters that 
have reached us from men who know that we were not exag- 
gerating. Some of those letters make painful reading, and they 
abundantly confirm our judgment that it is an eval with which 
we were dealing, and that the fair fame of our ministerial 
calling is being besmirched by it. We stand by our protest, 
and shall use all our influence to help bring about a more 
worthy state of affairs. 


It will, we think, be the unanimous verdict of those who 
were present at Birmingham that our Pastoral Session was one 
of the best, if not the best, that we have ever held. The 
holding of the meeting in an afternoon gave us more time than 
we have previously had, and that experiment is worth repeating. 
Also we were splendidly served by our speaker, whose address 
to us was one of the “high lights’ of the week. We are 
grateful to Dr. Robinson for putting us further in his debt 
by allowing us to print his address in this issue. It was given 
from brief notes, and therefore the subsequent writing of it 
was an additional labour. That so busy a man should be 
willing to undertake that labour for us is something that we 


greatly appreciate. 
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The programme of the Birmingham Assembly was, as 
usual, a very crowded one. That may be inevitable, and yet 
we wonder if our programme planning is as wise and effective 
as it might be. Evening meetings with three half-hour speeches 
(especially when one or other of the speakers goes beyond his 
allotted time) are in danger of losing some of their effectiveness 
by causing mental indigestion. Moreover we seriously question 
if we are not losing something of great value by filling our 
programme with public meetings. It means that only in a 
very minor sense is the B.U. Assembly deliberative. With a 
depleted audience at the end of one meeting we rush through 
a series of “public resolutions.” They go forth to the world 
as the considered judgment of the Baptist community on great 
issues! But there is surely something farcical, if not dishonest, 
in that proceeding. Nor is there any, or at least very little, 
opportunity for the discussion of our own domestic problems 
and concerns. We pride ourselves on being the most demo- 
cratic of the Free Churches, but we are far and away the least 
democratic in this matter. The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church and the Conference of the Methodist Church, 
are far more truly democratic than is the B.U. Assembly. Their 
members attend with a sense of responsibility as the elected 
delegates to the annual Parliament of their Church. And the 
“Parliament” is not subject entirely to “Cabinet” control. It 
recognises and safeguards the right of the “‘private member.” 
It is true that both the General Assembly and the Conference 
have an authority over the individual churches, and hence can 
exercise legislative powers beyond those possessed by the Baptist 
Union, but is that a justification for our going to the other 
extreme and almost entirely ignoring the rights of the “private 
member” or ‘‘the floor of the House’’? 


We know, of course, the objection that many will raise. 
They will say that they do not want B.U. meetings to become 
“bear gardens,” with acrimonious debates on petty trivialities, 
and men airing their real or fancied grievances. But have 
Baptists lost the capacity for “high argument’? If so, we are 
not better than our fathers, for they gloried in it. There are 
vital matters affecting our denominational life that we ought 
to discuss in full assembly. If the opportunity were given we 
could rely on the discussions being worthy. It is the denial 
of the opportunity which breeds discontent. To stifle discus- 
sion is the surest way to stimulate grievance. Moreover, it is 
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not only, or even chiefly, for the frank consideration of con- 
troversial matters that such open meetings would be of value. 
In his article in our last issue on “The Ministerial Session of 
the Methodist Conference’? the Rev. R. I. Hopwood wrote, 
“The business is taken seriously, and the Conversation on the 
Work of God, mainly of a devotional and practical character, 
is usually one of the most helpful and stimulating features of 
the whole Conference.”’ And he added, “brotherhood is better 
fostered amid real business of the ministry than by picnics or 
public meetings.” Is it impossible or impracticable for us to 
take a leaf out of the Methodist book? We are not unmindful 
of the inspirational value of the public meetings, or ungrateful 
to our brethren who address us at them, but we wonder if a 
“Conversation on the Work of God” would not have an even 
greater value, and send many a hard-working and burdened 
minister back to his work with a new joy in his heart, a new 
light of hope in his eyes, and a deepened sense of his part in 
a great fellowship of service. 


One other reflection suggested by the Birmingham 
meetings. Cannot the powers that be do something to save 
us from the tyranny of the microphone? If we must have 
the amplifier in our public buildings—though how the orators 
of an earlier generation would have scorned it!—let there be 
some common sense exercised in its use. Many of the speeches 
in the Town Hall were positively painful to listen to. They 
struck on the ear with a noisy clang. The speakers had strong 
voices that were quite capable of filling the building without 
mechanical aids, but in more than one case the voice was not 
particularly musical in tone, and unfortunately it is the harsh- 
ness that the amplifier seems most to accentuate. If this tyranny 
is not checked, true oratory will be in danger of becoming a 
lost art. The amplifier may help the weak-voiced speaker, but 
it is a grave and unfair handicap to the speaker of good voice 
and natural powers, and it is a painful infliction rather than a 
help to the long-suffering hearers. There ought always to be 
someone in charge of the instrument, ready to tone it down to 
the requirements of each voice, and to shut off altogether where 
it is obviously not needed. 


We were delighted to see the recent announcement of the 
conferring of a Civil List pension on R. Birch Hoyle. It is 
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a rare, if not an unprecedented, distinction for a Baptist 
minister, but it was never more worthily bestowed. Birch 
Hoyle is one of the ablest men in our ministry, but his gifts 
are not of the “‘popular’” kind, and our denomination has never 
fully appreciated them, or found a worthy sphere for their 
exercise. His work in recent years, particularly as an inter- 
preter of Barthianism, has given him acknowledged rank 
among contemporary theologians, but it will not have brought 
him adequate material rewards. Hence we are glad to know 
that things will be made easier for him by the bestowal of 
this pension. 


Two of the articles in the present issue are by laymen. 
They are not included because the supply of ministerial con- 
tributions is running low, but because in each case the ministers 
who heard them read as papers at ministerial Retreats have 
asked for their publication in THe Fraternar. It is good that 
we should “‘see ourselves as others see us,” and we thank our 
lay contributors for allowing us to give their earnest and kindly 
messages a wider audience. Mr. Howorth’s paper was read 
at a conference of the ministers of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Association, and Mr. West’s at a meeting of the Western 
Association. 


THE NATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC. 


je this paper I am not concerned with the content of the 
Christian Ethic, but with its nature. I wish to point out four 
things which characterise it. 


1. Ir 1s A THEoLocicaL Eruic. 


By this I do not meaa to suggest what has sometimes been 
wrongly claimed, when it is said that Christianity is religious 
and has nothing to do with morality as such, that it is spiritual 
and other-worldly and therefore unrelated to social structure; 
for this would be to deny the very nature of Christianity as 
I understand it. Too often Christianity has been presented 
to Christians as a religion with no other ethic than that of 
the old woman who stole herrings and said, “God forgive us 
our sins as we commit ’em”’; and it is in danger again to-day 
of being so presented. I am no believer in the attitude pre- 
sented in the parody of a verse of Merrill’s famous hymn: 


a eo 
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Sit down, O men of God! 
His Kingdom He will bring | 
Whenever it may please His will; 
You cannot do a thing. 


though I am definitely suspicious of the other attitude expressed 
in the verse: 
Rise up, O men of God! 
The Church for you doth wait, 
Her strength, unequal to the task; 
Rise up! and make her great. 


What I do mean by saying that the Christian Ethic is a 
theological ethic, is, however, by way of contradicting a rather 
too facile understanding of Christian ethics which has been 
prevalent amongst many who have been busy preaching what 
is called ‘“‘the social Gospel.” The mistake of this school has 
been twofold—first to discover a teaching of Jesus apart from 
Jesus Himself, and unrelated to who He is and what He was 
doing; and secondly to ground their ethical structure in an 
environmental need of their own time, giving it a seeming 
sanction in the thought of Jesus by a distorting reflection of 
their own conditions back upon the life and time of our Lord. 


The Christian Ethic is not of this order. It is not derived 
from the study of psychological needs or of social structure, 
either of our own time or the time of Jesus. It is grounded 
in a certain Revelation of God. Christianity from the begin- 


“ning claimed that God had acted in history, and that this action 


revealed His character—not His metaphysical nature. The 
Revelation of God is the showing forth of His character as 
the Righteous One and the Loving One. It is the action of 
God—not what He says but what He does—which makes His 
will and good pleasure known to men. ‘This character becomes 
a holy norm for men. For the Greek, man, morally, was 
above the gods—the gods could not be expected to be tied down 
by the moral requirements which were binding upon men. 
Thus even the most exalted type of ethics was essentially 
naturalistic. For the Jew and the Christian the opposite was 
true—God Himself was the standard by which men must be 


judged. 


The Revelation of the character of God showed Him to 
be a personal-dealing God—a covenant-keeping God. The 
Hebrew word Beriru (covenant) has no legal significance. It 
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speaks of a deeply personal relationship between God and His 
people. Each man in the community becomes a moral being 
because God is related to him in such and such a way, and 
the end of that deeply religious experience is that he is related 
to the community and to the world of men in precisely the 
same way. ‘The relation in which we stand to men depends 
upon our relation to God and not vice versa. This is illus- 
trated in every Hebrew moral code from the Ten Words 
onwards, as well as in our Lord’s summary of the Law and every 
injunction to moral dealing in the Epistles of St. Paul. The 
first commandment is “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God”; 
the second is ‘““Thou shalt love thy neighbour”; and for the 
Christian Ethic the second is impossible without the first. This 
means that any prescription of ethical conduct for a given 
situation, to be Christian, will depend primarily upon a judg- 
ment as to how the revealed character of God would determine 
the functioning of man within the concrete situation. As sons 
of God we are to be like our Father in our conduct, as Jesus 
pointed out to His Disciples when they were utterly bewildered 
by His seemingly topsy-turvy system of ethics as set forth in 
the Sermon on the Mount (Luke vi, 35, 36). 


2. THe Curistian Eruic Dirrers FROM OTHER "THEOLOGICAL 
Systems oF ETuics. 


Other systems of ethics, besides the Christian, are theo- 
logical—such as the Jewish and to a lesser extent the Moham- 
medan. But the Christian system differs from these in 
presenting us, not with an abstract, but with a concrete standard 
functioning in history. This concrete standard is the result 
of a long historical process, having an inner core in the history 
of Israel, and of Israel within Israel, until the process reaches 
a limit of concretion in a once-for-all historical figure—Jesus 
of Nazareth. For the Christian, He is not only the supreme 
historical fact, standing qualitatively at the centre of history, 
but the supreme moral fact. He is ethically existential, so that 
He becomes, within a local and temporal situation, three 
things : 

(1) The revelation of the culmination of God’s purpose 


in history. Messianism is both fulfilled in Him and 
re-started. 


(2) The revelation of the character of God functioning 
under human conditions. 
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(3) The revelation of the character of man—what man 
could be and may be in Him. 


This means that Christianity does not and cannot present us 
with a system of abstract ethics such as the Nicomachean ethic 
of Aristotle. To regard it as so doing has been the funda- 
mental mistake of moralists down the ages. Christianity has 
been thought of by some as presenting us with a set of ideals, 
and by others as supplying us with a set of ready made prin- 
ciples. It does neither; and we need to remind ourselves that 
more evil has been wrought in the world by idealists than by 
any other class of people; for idealists are ruthless in attempting 
to achieve their ideal, being more concerned with the ideal 
than with the obstacles to its achievement, even though the 
obstacles be persons. Neither is the Christian Ethic a system 
of abstract principles with logical consistency. Its coherence 
is that which belongs to a living personality—something much 
more complex. There is coherence, but it is in the realm of 
purpose and not of logical consistency; and this allows for far 
greater variety in the sphere of application. The simplicities 
of law and legal dealing are not to be found in the Christian 
Ethic; but neither are their limitations. 


3. THe Curistian ETHic cAN ONLY PERSIST IN THE LIFE OF A 
SociETy. 


The concrete character of the Christian Ethic means that 
it cannot be embodied in a code of laws nor in a set of prin- 
ciples. It is itself, in the last resort, the concrete fact of Christ 
—the concretion of eternal principles. It is in reality the 
answer to the question: What is God like? In His day that 
question could be answered by saying: Look at Jesus. And 
if in our day men ask: What was Jesus like? We ought to 
be able to say: Look at the Church. And if we are tempted 
to say when that answer is given: Thank God we have the 
Gospels, we do not evade the fact that the Living Society which 
bears His Name is part of the reality of Christ. No society 
was ever born out of the Aristotelian Ethic and no society lives 
to embody that ethic in its life—not even the Aristotelian 
Society! The Aristotelian Ethic stands secure apart altogether 
from the life of any society. But not so with the Christian; 
Ethic. It lives on and is brought to fruition or is stultified 
by the life of the Christian Society. It has no code, nor can 
it be written down. It can only be lived and expressed in 
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the lives of men and women as it was embodied in its perfect 
form in the life of a Man. We have made our greatest mis- 
takes in thinking that we had a code of ethical precepts in 
the New Testament, especially in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Whether we have taken this teaching as an interims-ethick or 
as the charter-programme of the social gospel, the mistake has 
been equally grave and has led to confusion of thought and 
action. The pietist, who has preferred the interims-ethick 
solution or something equivalent to it, has been led to stress 
individualistic spiritual attitude to the neglect of social action. 
He has been content to know Christ in the abstract as Tertullian 
so knew Him, and the preacher of the social gospel has been 
forced to ignore a whole side of the life and teaching of 
Jesus irrelevant to his purpose, but not irrelevant to the 
Christian Ethic; and has finally been driven from his 
abstract idealistic structure by coming up against the 
radical nature of sin. We ought to have been warned from 
ever thinking that the following of Christ could be achieved 
by abstracting ourselves from the world by the fact that the 
Gospel is founded upon the coming of God into the world: 
and we ought to have been warned from thinking that the 
Gospel embodies within itself a moral attitude capable of being 
put into the precise form of a code by the fact that Jesus never 
concerned Himself with writing down a single word of His 
utterances. What He was is of vaster importance than what 
He said, and both can only live on in a living Society. 


Our Gospels make it quite clear that Jesus taught by 
fellowship and by action rather than by precept. There were 
mysteries of the Kingdom of God which could only express 
themselves in visible concrete form in the fellowship life of 
those who came within the understanding distance. It is per- 
sonality which has to be communicated and transmitted, not 
precept. Thus after a period of public teaching, He chose 
some to be with him “in the deep mystery of fellowship. Here 
was the Church in embryo, that leaven which was to leaven 
the whole lump, that sait which was to preserve the world. 
Only in the on-going life of this Society can the Christian Ethic 
be transmitted and find its proper expression in varying con- 
crete structures of civilisation which change with place and 
time. Thus it is that the Christian Ethic is dynamic and never 
grows old in a world which changes from day to day. 
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4. THe Way oF its WorkiNnc 1s EscHATOLOGICAL. 


How then does the Church function in Society? By a 
manner which can best be described as eschatological. The 
Church in history has to function as the absolute within the 
contingent, as the eternal within the temporal, as the supra- 
historical within the historical. This means that in every 
ethical situation there will always be three levels of ethical 
attitude which are related to each other. First there will be 
the level of the environment—the world in which the Church 
exists. Secondly there will be the Church related to the world 
at the level of compromise. And thirdly there will be the 
Church within the Church expressing an absolute attitude on 
some one point of moral behaviour. This can be perhaps 
most simply grasped by thinking in terms of circles. 


A 


S 


The outer circle (A) represents the ethical standard of the 
world in which the Church exists at any given time. The 
inner circle (B) represents the Great Church living within that 
world at the level of compromise as related to many elements 
of the Christian Ethic. The small circles (C) represent the 
Church within the Church, familiarly known in the Bible as 
“the remnant” or “‘the little flock,’ expressing on some point 
of conduct an absolute attitude within the Society and within 
the world. First of all what we have to grasp is that it is 
inevitable that the Church should live at the level of com- 
promise. ‘This is part of the condition of historical existence. 
Even our Lord Himself compromised in His earthly life, living 
in Roman Society under Roman protection. We must distin- 
guish between two kinds of compromise—that of inevitability 
which is involved in historicity itself, and that of deliberate 
moral failure which is involved in psychological factors of the 
individual or the group. It is not of this latter type I speak 
when I say that our Lord Himself compromised, but of the 
former. Secondly we must grasp the fact that whilst in the 
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life of the Church at any given moment there is always the 
possibility of both a relative and an absolutist Christian Ethic 
(both being Christian), the Christian Ethic itself is neither 
absolutist nor relative but eschatological. It therefore stands 
for neither revolution nor for gradualness. The Christian is 
no perfectionist, even when he takes the absolutist stand on 
some question (that is if he really understands the nature of 
the Christian Ethic), but an eschatologist. This means that 
he believes that within the structure of history there are “‘ripe 
times” or “fulfilled times’’ when action may be taken which 
will result in a new world-order, so that a problem which has 
heretofore been relevant will become completely irrelevant. In 
other words, there is always the possibility of the transcendence 
of a relative—an ‘‘eternal now’’ becomes manifested in the time 
process in some crisissmoment. The smaller circles (C) stand 
for eschatological-absolutist attitudes which are preparing the 
way for such crisis moments. They themselves are variously 
related to the world of the environment, both by way of direct 
and indirect compromise, some tangentially, as illustrated in 
the drawing, but the result of their working is that such C 
circles expand until they coincide with the B circle, because 
the environment now expresses the ethical attitude of the C 
group. ‘Thus a redemption of Society has taken place. Still, 
however, there is compromise at other points, and again fresh 
C circles form. The essential thing is that those who stand 
within the C circles should realise that they share with all those 
who express the level of the B circle the sin of inevitable com- 
promise, and that those who stand at the level of the B circle 
should realise that such compromise which they feel bound 
to accept in a choice between two evils, is acceptable only 
because the Church is within the world to redeem the situation 
which gives rise to the compromise. 


Perhaps I can make this clearer by saying something about 
Pacifism in relation to war. As I see it there are three kinds 
of attitudes being taken up by Christians to this question. 
First, there is the attitude, which I trust is that of few Chris- 
tians, that justifies war in the name of Christ. Secondly, there 
are Christians—the majority of Christians—who admit that 
war is contrary to the mind and spirit of Christ, but face facts 
as they are. They do not propose to do evil in the name of 
Christ, nor do they propose to do evil and then get Christ to 
whitewash it. They recognise that the only choice they have 
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is between two evils, and of the two they honestly consider 
themselves to be choosing the lesser, In this matter they are 
in the mesh of inevitable compromise. Thirdly, there are the 
Pacifists, who if they are wise Pacifists will not regard them- 
selves as perfectionists, but will take up their pacifist stand 
because they believe that the “ripe time’ has come for the 
vicious circle to be broken. But if they do take this way in 
the name of Christ they will do so with humility and without 
boasting, and with all true charity (not patronage) and under- 
standing (not superiority) towards their brethren who honestly 
do not see as they do: remembering that they themselves are 
bound to compromise at a dozen other points and are no less 
sharers in the guilt of the world which is partly the heritage 
of the past and partly the result of our present sin and folly. 
Their ambition will be to strive for peace, and if need be to 
suffer for it, which is the ambition of all good men and women 
who bear the name of Christ, even of many who differ from 
them. Witiiam Rosinson. 


THE MINISTER—HIS CENTRAL TASK AND 
PURPOSE. 
HAVE to speak to you this afternoon on the subject, ““The 
Minister, His Central Task and Purpose.” I speak under 
the disadvantage that for some months past this subject has 
been somewhat fully dealt with by Dr.. Charles Brown, week 
by week, and in detail, in the “Baptist Times,” and by other 
writers in the “Christian World.” Much of what I might have 
said has been covered by them, and would only sound like 
reiteration of words which you have all read for yourselves. 

It has been my privilege to serve the church at Yeovil 
as its secretary for just on twenty-one years, and I have been 
brought into closest association with its ministers, and for every 
true minister of the Church of Christ I have the highest regard. 
Those who know me best, know well that I have counted it 
my greatest joy to serve those who have been called to lead 
us in the church to which I belong. 

I am not here this afternoon to criticise or dwell on the 
weakness of the ministry, but to give to you the thoughts born 
out of my own limited experience, as to what this ministry 
entails. May I, therefore, if I can, enunciate what to me seem 
to be the essential facts of a minister’s life, if he is to perform 
his perfect work. The ministry is not a career to which one 
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goes because of certain inclinations, or because of certain gifts 
of speech. It is the highest calling any man can undertake 
and demands the highest qualities of the mind, the life and 
the soul. It demands a willing sacrifice of every thought and 
desire of personal aggrandisement or power of place, for the 
minister must exemplify in his life and work the spirit of Him 
Who said, “For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 

The ministry of to-day is as different in outward con- 
ditions as the business world of to-day is from the world of 
sixty years ago. The living issues are not new, for they deal 
with the perennial theme of human sin, eternal truth and 
divine salvation, but they are set in a changed environment 
and have a different background from that of our grandfathers, 
and even our fathers. In those earlier days a man preached 
not merely out of his own personal conviction, but out of the 
conviction of the church gathered at his feet, men and women 
who, to the modern mind, are counted somewhat narrow and 
old-fashioned, but whose lives were strong and deep because 
of their anchorage, and whose life-line was the Word of God. 

The old attitude of unquestioning acceptance of authority, 
which was characteristic of the age into which some of us was 
born, has, to a great extent, passed. To-day a man is preaching 
and ministering to a much more diverse congregation, and in 
some cases an ever-changing one. 

The spread of education, the ever-growing production of 
newspapers and books, wireless, and the marvellous achieve- 
ments of science have produced new conditions, but in the very 
conditions there is a spirit of hopefulness, for men are seeking 
for an authority outside themselves. Canon Elliot’s League of 
Prayer testifies to this instinct, and it is the minister’s task to 
relate this to his work. What is the minister’s task and central 
purpose? His objective must be ever and always a spiritual 
one. His first duty is to the people to whom he ministers. 
No success in any other sphere can atone for his neglect of 
them. He has to be to his people 


Shepherd, Teacher, Priest and Prophet. 
Their Prophet—bringing them a message from God concerning 
His will and purpose for mankind. 
Their Priest—helping them to realise their individual personal 


relationship to the Eternal God as a very present and potent 
fact in their inward and outward daily life. 
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Their Teacher—giving to them an ever-growing consciousness 
of the stern realities of Truth and its demands upon the spirit. 
Their Shepherd—caring for their souls and leading gently, but 
yet surely, to the green pastures and the still waters. 

May I offer these four aspects for your consideration? 


THe Minister, THE SHEPHERD oF His Frock. 


I would illustrate this form from a book I read recently, 
by Barclay Wills, entitled, “Shepherds of Sussex.” In that 
book he tells us that the shepherds’ knowledge of individual 
ewes and lambs is a perfectly amazing thing. He not only 
knows each at a glance, but remembers their history and their 
individual peculiarities. Day by day, year in, year out, in all 
sorts of weather, he is tending his flock. What a wealth of 
meaning is included in that word “tending,” but the success 
and well-being depends on just the meaning given to that one 
word. As one farmer said to Mr. Wills concerning his shep- 
herd, ““No matter when I go by, early or late, weekday or 
Sunday, he is always looking after the sheep’: which thing 
is a parable. Do we know our flock, do we tend the lambs, 
or are we so busy with other outside things, well and good 
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in themselves, thar the flock is sometimes neglected? There 
is nothing spectacular in the work, it means discipline of mind 
and body, the subjugation of slackness and oft-times a weary 
round, but would it not mean the reward of all the toil if less 
sheep were lost from the fold? Is it not just there where 
success or failure lies? Just one more illustration. The finest 
shepherds were men of one place, who built up by years of 
devotion the choicest flocks.- 

This month in this county in which we are to-day, two 
large flocks of sheep are to be sold off. WHY? Because the 
old race of shepherds is fast dying out, and the new generation 
will not stay put. They want to spread their wings and 
wander. 

In Devon, Cornwall, Somerset and Gloucester, we have 
approximately 173 churches, and if you trouble to look through 
the statistics you will find that in only sixteen of those churches 
the minister settled before the year 1930. WHAT RESTLESS 
SHEPHERDS THERE ARE! 

I ask this audience this question—lIs it the fault of the 
shepherd or the sheep or both, or the spirit of this material age? 

I think of ministers who, for nearly twenty years, tended 
their flocks with all the devotion of a true shepherd, in fair 
weather and storms, in sickness and distress, in tragedy and 
sorrow. They gave themselves without reserve, and by the 
quality of their life and witness revealed to men the Unseen 
Presence who was the source of their strength. 


Tue MInIsTER AS TEACHER. 


The minister who aspires to be a teacher must, of necessity, 
be a student if he is to act as an interpreter of truth. His 
study must be a workshop and not a place of slippered ease 
and favourite pipe, and the result of his so-called meditation 
a few snippets taken from an article out of his favourite reli- 
gious journal. Mr. Buffard once told me that Principal Gould 
would say, “Laziness is the besetting sin of the ministry.” 
I know study is hard work and requires discipline of body as 
well as of the mind and the will and the spirit, and the true 
teacher must be able to teach experimentally. He must be 
able to present his thoughts as the living product born of his 
own experience. The church to which he ministers is the 
nursery of the faith, the home of the soul. It is so easy for 
preachers with popular gifts to gather a congregation, but the 
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preacher that only attracts an audience fails in his task and the 
purpose of his ministry. The preacher who does not build 
a church writes his message in water. To-day, more than ever, 
the function of the teacher must be exercised in our midst. 
You ministers know that to so many, faith in God has a some- 
what sentimental character—it lacks foundation and breaks 
down under the pressure of the unusual because of the poverty 
and shallowness of our knowledge of God. Our very prayers 
reveal our ignorance of Him. ‘“‘Life can only be lived in a 
big’ way under the power of a vital knowledge of what the 
truth of God means.” 

Principal Whale said the other day, ‘I am frightened by 
the prevailing paganism of our time and the neglect of the 
cultivation in children of a love of Bible stories and heroes of 
the faith.” We are told the Bible is almost a closed book to 
the majority of people, but is it a very open book even in the 
midst of the Church? It is hardly allowed to speak for itself, 
apart from any exposition or teaching of the few verses heard. 
So often it is crowded out by hymn, chant, anthem or solo, 
or the need to finish early as there is to be a cantata or some 
other diversion after the evening service. 

What was the name given to our Lord so frequently? 
“‘Teacher.”” He turned from the multitude to give the last 
and greatest year of His earthly life to a little handful of earnest 
souls, instructing them in the deep truths hidden in the heart 
of God, for through them He was to build His Church. 

That prophet of old spoke to his own and every age when 
he cried, “‘My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” 
The minister must be bold to tell his people plainly that his 
task and mission is not to be a financier or an organiser of 
rambling clubs, jumble sales or bazaars, or a thousand other 
minor things, but that his job is to be a shepherd and a teacher, 
a priest and a prophet. 

I believe the minister who sets before himself this ideal 
and follows hard—I said hard—after it would be surprised 
at the response of ‘his people. 

If only your people spoke to you of the thought that lies 
deepest in their heart, they would reveal that of all your work 
it was the word of the teacher that counted most in their lives; 
when you opened for them a window into Heaven through 
which they saw the face of God, and bowed in repentance and 
awe before the greatness of His forgiveness, and saw the demand 
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His word makes upon the soul that lies open to His sight and 
naked to His glance. 


THe MInIsTER as PROPHET. 


We hear much about the prophetic function of the 
minister, but his task as a prophet is not concerned primarily 
with the future but with the present. That is not to say that 
as minister he must be prepared with a complete solution of 
our existing economic, social, political and international prob- 
lems. In these dark and troublous times, as a student it is 
his to interpret the prophetic writings of a past age in their 
relation to the present. His task is to proclaim to men the 
eternal principles that stand as guide posts at the entrance of 
each generation’s onward march and reveal the living God at 
work in His world. 

As Froude has written in his “Short Studies on Great 
Subjects’ —‘‘History is a voice for ever sounding across the 
centuries the laws of right and wrong.” ‘Times change, but 
the moral law is written on the tablets of eternity. For every 
false or unrighteous deed, for cruelty and oppression, for greed 
and vanity, the price has to be paid. Justice and Truth alone 
endure and live, and the message of the prophet is that God 
is not mocked: God is love, but as Principal Clow puts it, 
“There is a dark line in the face of God, for He is the just 
and holy One, and religion means that in the life of nation 
and individual justice shall well up like fresh water and 
honesty roll down as a river.” 


Tue MiInisTER as PRIEsT. 


The word priest has an unfortunate ring in the ears of 
some folk, and in the rebound from the idea of priesthood we 
have belittled the priestly office and shorn it of much that is 
of value. 

The New Testament priest is not a figure apart from 
men, but one with his fellows. He is not a being who does 
something for us which we cannot do for ourselves, but his 
task is to lift the hearts of his people with his own unto his 
Lord, so that both priest and people may, in the face of Jesus 
Christ, see the glory of the Eternal God and worship Him. 

The place of worship is central in the Church’s life, and 
if it is to _be a place of wonder and of awe, it needs must be 
accompanied by a spirit of dignity and reverence, and the 
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trivialities of the hour must not be allowed to intrude. It is 
for the minister to guard the approach. 


For the minister the conduct of public worship is at once 
the most distinctive and the most responsible of all his func- 
tions, and may I also add the one that confers the rarest privi- 
lege. In this realm of the Church’s life he must be supreme, 
for it is upon him that the responsibility of guiding its worship 
rests. It is his task to make more real to his people’s con- 
sciousness the fact of God and point the way by which the 
place of worship may be something more than a salutary and 
worthy custom, or a pleasant hour of speech and song. 


His central task and purpose is to bear living witness to 
man’s new life in Jesus Christ, and to incarnate that witness 
in the community which he serves; to make men acquainted 
with a God who possesses them and masters them, and asks 
from them a living sacrifice wholly acceptable unto Him Who 
gave His own Son to redeem them. 


The focal point of the minister’s task and message is a 
Cross and an Altar. 

In this age of speed and noise might we not use the atmo- 
sphere of silence to aid our worship? 


We read in the Book of the Revelation that between the 
thanksgiving of the Saints and the ascent of prayer, there was 
silence in Heaven for the space of half an hour. Silence is 
not merely an important part of worship, it is the vital atmo- 
sphere against which the spoken word comes with compelling 
power, and in which so often men have heard the still, small 
voice. 

May I finish with an incident taken from a memorial 
volume of sermons by Rev. Thomas Yates. 

It is the story of a caretaker of a church, who would go 
about among the gathering people skilfully, taper in hand, 
lighting the house of prayer for worship. 


“You would never guess to watch him that he was—stone 
blind. What a figure of immense pathos. Doing by knack 
and custom what he could not do by open vision; flooding the 
church with a radiance he could not see, and in which he had 
no share—sightless servant of the holy place.” What a tragic 
parable that figure might become! It is not a parable | dare 
to elaborate or will seek to expound. It is rather for us all 
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to pray that a like thing do not befall us who serve the Light 
of the World. 

I pray for you the light of Heaven upon your path, and 
may no cloud or shadow of this modern world hide from you 
its brilliance. May the Eternal wisdom grant you insight as 
you seek to teach, and day by day in communion with your 
Lord may the altar fire of sacrifice and love be fed, and like 
the apostle of old may you be able to say, “God forbid that I 
should glory save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me and | unto the world.” 

H. F. West. 


WHAT I EXPECT FROM A MINISTER. 
HE ministry is a great work—a life-time spent in putting 
men and women into contact with God and helping them 
to form a right relationship with their fellows. 

The first thing I would mention that I expect from a 
minister out of the pulpit is ‘““That he should be convinced 
that his work is a key position.” A young man in his teens 
comes into contact with the personality of a minister, who 
either directly or indirectly guides him by his influence to give 
his life to the service of God. When we think of all ihe people 
who have experienced such a change as a result of ministerial 
activity, and are now in responsible executive positions, we 
realise what a great work and opportunity the ministerial 
position is. It is one of life’s key positions. 

When a minister becomes the Pastor of a church, I expect 
him to burn his boats. I know very well that this is a thorny 
question, but I feel sure a man can do his best work when he 
spends little time thinking of the place from where he has 
come, or of the church to which he hopes to go some time. 

Most laymen in their daily occupations are surrounded by 
trade systems, trade unions, factory acts, trade boards, definite 
times for starting and finishing work, and other things which 
compel them to follow a somewhat regular life and do things 
which otherwise might be left undone. 

Not so the minister, fortunately or unfortunately. How 
he organises his life depends largely upon his own initiative, 
and seeing he is the sole director how he arranges most of 
his time, I think it is essential that he often checks up his 
outlook to make sure his energies are being directed to further 
the work of his own church. 
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My sympathies are with the longer, rather than the shorter, 
pastorates. To risk being more detailed still, I think 7 to 10 
years should be the minimum. That is, of course, if there 
is not a misfit or special circumstances which make a change 
necessary. By far the larger number who join our churches 
arrive at the decision to do so by gradual growth. If a minister 
stays in a church at least 7 to 10 years he has the privilege to 
shepherd several groups through critical periods. (1) The chil- 
dren into the adolescent stage. (2) The adolescent into early 
manhood. (3) From courtship into marriage. (4) The older 
people during the last few years of life. These are the crises 
of life, and as such are the minister’s opportunity. 


If the minister takes the long view he does not need to 
be in a hurry to start new organisations, there is time to know 
this people thoroughly and do some spade work, both of which 
are essential if lasting work is to be done. 


I expect a man when he has accepted a call to a church, 
to have his outlook fixed on the possibilities of his church and 
endeavour to develop it to its fullest capacity. I never like 
to hear churches described as ‘‘good jumping-off places.”’ 


In still thinking of the outlook of the minister, I would 
emphasise a sentence just used. I expect him to have his out- 
look in the possibilities of his church. God having made man 
for himself, all men must have a capacity to appreciate and 
love him. And as it seems to be one of God’s plans to work 
through man to extend his kingdom, all men must have, in 
some degree, the capability to do it, but in their own way. 
The plan for a minister’s work should, therefore, be made 
when he is in the church and conversant with the people, rather 
than try to implant upon them some preconceived system of 
thought and action. 


I expect a minister to be open and frank with his deacons, 
to be prepared to go a long way in order to get a spirit of 
confidence between them. If that spirit is not present there 
will be a brake on the wheels all the time he is there. 


During the first pastorate of Dr. Aldridge at Waterbarn, 
I remember it being said, “It was a spiritual tonic to attend 
a deacons’ meeting.” I was then too young to understand its 
meaning, but it has always lived with me as an ideal) A 
deacons’ meeting a spiritual tonic! Is yours such a meeting? 
If it is, be thankful and hold it. If not, might I suggest that 
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you get just a little closer to them, they might be waiting for 
it, and it might be your move. I am doubtful whether ever 
the spirit of the church rises higher than the tone of the deacons’ 
meeting. It is more than a meeting for the transaction of 
business. 


In the church I expect the minister to be the inspirer, 
rather than the actual doer, of church work. Certain work 
no one else can do, but whatever he does should not hinder 
his influence being felt at the fringe of the church. If a 
minister becomes engrossed in a single section which appeals 
to him, sections which have not that same appeal miss his 
helpful influence. It might be too much to expect, but I hope 
in every church it is possible for the minister to leave financial 
matters alone, that the trustees, deacons, or whoever is respon- 
sible for raising money, should see to it that the minister is 
free to do the work for which he went to the church. 


I think the biggest grumble we hear against ministers is 
that they are not really interested in visiting, which work is 
the minister’s privilege. Actually I don’t think the people who 
talk that way really mean visiting in the accepted term, what 
they are longing for is a personal contact with the man who 
knows God and knows them and the life they are compelled 
to live. The wireless must be making a big difference to the 
thoughts of men and women, but we have one big advantage 
over the wireless, we can provide the warmth of personal 
contact. 


I expect, too, the minister to have charge of the enquirers, 
at least in the final stages, and if I may give a word of advice, 
don’t be afraid to speak of your own spiritual experiences. 
Even if a book is studied together, the part which will make 
the most impression is the minister speaking out of his heart 
of what it all means to his own soul. The enquirers’ meeting 
should be amongst the happiest and most fruitful of his labour. 
The young converts especially are impressionable. They are 
happy. The Christian life to them is a great adventure. The 
minister has opportunity to fix principles which will last, and 
to guide the enquirers to work for the church in the way which 
for them is the most suitable. 


Some might say the minister should be the leader in the 
Sunday School, in the Endeavour Society, in the Scouts, in 
recreation and many other organisations. He will attend the 
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meetings of these societies as often as possible. I think it is 
a good thing for the minister to be a frequent visitor at the 
choir practice. But if he can get other people to take the lead 
and himself be behind watching, making himself familiar with 
every movement, ready to help every leader in any way possible, 
he is making a stronger church for the future than if he takes 
a whole-hearted interested in one section and leaves the rest 
to take care of itself. 

There is such a thing as a silent ministry. When speaking 
with an enquirer about one of our ministers, he said, “Well, 
you do feel there is something in Christianity when a man like 
him will give his life to-it.” He did not refer to anything 
the minister had said or done. On another occasion I was 
speaking with one of our people about a superintendent of our 
Sunday School, he said, ‘He couldn’t walk across our school 
without leaving a good influence behind him.” That’s what 
I require from a minister out of the pulpit more than anything 
else. 

I would finish as I commenced, by emphasising the fact 
that yours is a great work. In it you must sometimes feel, 
lonely. If you are ever tempted to be despondent, please 
remember that there are those in your congregation who, to 
the end of their days, will have the conviction that the Christian 
Faith works, yes it works! because in the first place they were 
led to that conviction by a Christian minister. 

AsHworTH Howortu. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


EW words are constantly beimg coined and coming into 

N circulation from that very busy mint—the human mind. 

Now, I wonder if you have noticed how that the comparatively 

new word ‘‘denture”’ is steadily supplanting that older descrip- 

tion of the same thing, namely, “‘false teeth’? And a good 
thing, too! 

For why ‘“‘false” I should like to know? Indeed, truth 
to tell, what can play poor mortals more foul tricks than those 
teeth which are dignified as “real,” in contrast to others which 
are degraded as “false”? For example, my own for many 
years resembled most other sub-lunary things—a mingling of 
the supposedly false with the supposedly true. The more 
recent arrivals were kept in their place by strong rings around 
three apparently sound teeth. 
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But sound they were not. For in course of time those 
three became two, and at length those two became only one. 
“Ah!” said my dentist pleasantly, ““we must keep that one 
going.” By which he meant, of course, keep it from going 
the way of the other two. This for many months he did, 
by dint of much filling and refilling, patching and re-patching, 
drilling and re-drilling. At last, however, my story resembles 
that of the nursery rhyme about the ten little nigger boys— 
“and then there was none.” 


Alas, without warning that last upholder of my dental 
dignity let me down badly. It gave out during the 1938 
Assembly (not the only important fixture to give way under 
pressure during those fateful days). For a day or two I had 
to emulate, dentally, poor Agag of old, of whom it is written: 
“He came delicately.”” On arriving home I hastened to my 
friend (who often seems mine enemy) the dentist. “Um,” 
said he, “‘now we shall have to rely on suction.”” That “we” 
sounded pleasantly enough, but I realised that the real problem 
now was one for me rather than for us. How many problems 
which seem to be plural are really in essence singular and 
individual. 

As I sat there in his surgery while he made ready for the 
impression, the tag of a crude old song came into my mind, 
from those far-off days before the World War, when a popular 
ditty of the streets told of a man with a button off his breeches 
and— 

“He didn’t know what to do 
To keep ’em up, 
To keep ’em up!”’ 


There’s the rub about these dentures, for the difficulties are 
similar. But when the dentist spoke about suction I was 
encouraged by the reflection that this should not be too difficult, 
because we begin our practice of that art right early. . 


So the day came when the new “denture”. was ready. 
“Come after tea,” ’phoned the dentist, thoughtfully making sure 
that I should not have to eat too soon. He did not know, however 
(but I did), that this was the evening for the mid-week service. 
Would they stay put?—that was the question. At all events, 
came the comforting reflection, the experience would prove a 
useful try-out for Sunday soon to follow. 


My wife, sanest of critics, came to the service in order 
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to fall the role of that onlooker who sees most of the game. 
Fortunately those teeth played the game, and so the critic’s 
cautious conclusion was “not at all bad,” which being inter- 
preted means—quite good. So I went forward, not without 
some lingering fears which were balanced by a few good hopes, 
toward the bigger testing-time on Sunday. 

Therefore do I sing with Tennyson: “Ring out the old, 
ring in the new.” Denture if you please, and not false teeth. 
They are not only new but also true; trusty friends in need 
when the others have proved false—friends indeed when the 
others have let us down badly. So, with Tennyson again :— 

“Ring out the false 
Ring in the true.” 
SHEBNA. 


BRIEF BOOK NOTICES. 


“Birmingham Baptists,” by Arthur S. Langley, F.R.Hist.S. 
Kingsgate Press, 3s. 6d. 


HE second city in England deserves a good history of its 

Baptists; it has got its deserts. Mr. Langley is of that 
school which has grown up this century, knowing how to amass 
his material at first hand, from sources public and private. He 
shows how Baptist principles had been opposed in 1651 by 
Thomas Hall, of King’s Norton, in the first book printed at 
Birmingham. Apparently dissenters were well supplied with 
an educated ministry in this place without a corporation, by 
such men as Fincher of Moseley and Wednesbury, so that 
Baptists had less room to enter, for seventy years. 

The larger part of the volume is devoted to a detailed 
story of each of the 49 churches, in and ciose around the city, 
with their missions. The labour spent on this must have been 
great, and each place will gladly read its own record. 

A sketch of the general progress refers to schools; perhaps 
in a separate article we may have a thorough examination of 
what Baptists did, in the private schools of ministers and in 
the Sunday Schools of churches, before the State took over the 
duty of education. Under the influence of Dale, the city at 
first refused to give religious instruction in its Board Schools. 
What part did Baptists play? 

Attention is given to the outstanding men throughout the 
period, the institutions they founded, the support they gave 
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to denominational affairs. We are properly reminded that our 
Superannuation Scheme evolved from a Birmingham society of 
1858. Dr. Charles Brown has contributed reminiscences of 
seventy years ago, and Mr. Langley closes with a reminder of 
what Melbourne and Auckland owe to the city, leaders in 
preaching, organising and training ministers. W.T.W. 

The Kingsgate Press has issued a booklet, ‘‘Prayer in the 
Purpose of God and the Experience of Man,” by John Lewis, 
of Burgess Hill. It is an elaboration of an address he recently 
delivered to a Conference of ministers 6f the Kent and Sussex 
Association, and it is a gem of the first water. It is the fruit 
of a long ministerial experience, and of a truly cultured and 
devout spirit, and we have seldom read anything more 
illuminating and helpful on the great subject with which it 
deals. The cost is only 3d., and we recommend all our readers. 
to obtain a copy. 


Another of our veterans, Harri Edwards, of Newport, 
Mon., has published a ‘“‘Short treatise on the Christian Church 
and the Film, or Spiritual versus Spectacular Religion.” It is 
a long title for a short booklet of 42 pages, but the author 
covers a good deal of ground in his survey. In a commen- 
datory foreword Principal Chance claims that the author “may 
be regarded as a pioneer, because no serious attempt has, 
apparently, been made to put forward any considered judgment 
on the matter.” It is certainly a matter on which considered 
judgment is called for, and many readers will be grateful for 
Mr. Edwards’ help in forming one. Copies of the booklet 
may be obtained from the author, price 6d. PAI 


SECRETARY'S NOTES. 


I THINK it was generally agreed that the Pastoral Session 
held at Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, on Tuesday, May 2nd, 
was above the average, both in spirit and in usefulness. The 
chair was taken by the Baptist Union President, the Rev. P. T. 
Thomson, and following the devotional service T. J. Whitman 
introduced the proposed Constitution, amalgamating the Pastoral 
Session with the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal Union. J. W. 
Townsend seconded, and after discussion it was unanimously — 
accepted with certain amendments. 


Then followed a masterly address on ‘The Christian 
Ethic,” by Principal Wm. Robinson, M.A., D.D., of Overdale 
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College, Birmingham. His humour, his brotherliness, his 
earnestness, and his clear thinking, laid hold of the audience, 
which listened to his address with tense attention. It may truly 
be said that Principal Robinson’s utterance was one of the 
foremost events of the week. 


If I may add a personal word, I came away greatly cheered 
by the whole proceedings, and with a vision of what our annual 
gatherings may become. I know it is the wish of our officers 
to try to obtain the help of speakers who are outstanding as 
teachers and leaders, and we have an audience which is worthy 
of the very best. I yearn to see our Baptist Fellowship become 
a real power for good in the life of our ministry, and for that 
end I am prepared to give of my best during the time it is 
my privilege to hold office. 


Little was said at Carr’s Lane concerning our debt to 
those who serve us so faithfully—indeed, owing to lack of 
time, the re-election of officers appeared almost a perfunctory 
matter. 


I am sure the members would desire me to place on record 
our sincere appreciation of those whose only reward is the 
service of their brethren. T. J. Whitman has given a great 
amount of time and thought to the work of Chairman, and 
his wise counsel has been a real help in the difficult and some- 
times delicate negotiations consequent upon the uniting of the 
two organisations. To W. H. Pratt also we tender equally 
sincere thanks for the really immense amount of labour involved 
in his work as Treasurer, a work which he has decided to 
continue, in spite of his recent severe illness. Percy Austin 
serves us ably and loyally as Editor of THe Frarernar, no 
small task, and to him also we say a heartfelt, thank you. 


The Membership.—We are glad to know that a good 
- many brethren joined up on the occasion of our annual meeting, 
and the total now stands at 846 who subscribe 2s. 6d., and 
30 who send 1s. The officers will be so glad to hear of others 
joining up, and in this connection I appeal to secretaries of 
Fraternals to try to secure new members and to collect and 
forward subscriptions. These may be sent direct to our 
Treasurer or to myself. Our aim is to enrol every Baptist 
minister as a Fellowship member. 
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First Things First—One of the objects set forth in our 
newly adopted Constitution, and always greatly stressed in the 
Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal Union, is the fostering of the 
spiritual life of the members. With this in view we would 
urge on all our members the Sunday morning fellowship of 
prayer in which our brethren are remembered as they set out 
for their Sabbath’s duties. 

Another method by which the object is furthered is the 
holding of Quiet Days and Conferences, both in London and 
the Provinces. These “Retreats”? are held regularly in Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire and London, and extend over three or four 
days. In other places brethren meet for one or two days. 
I should be glad if those responsible for organisation would 
send me notices and programmes, and also a brief account 
of the proceedings, in order that either in THE FRATERNAL, or 
by some other method, the wider circle of the membership 
might share in the blessing. 

I hope that in each Association some attempt may be 
made to arrange such conferences, and if I can be of any 


assistance I shall be pleased. 
S. G. Morris. 


IS YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL STAFF 
REALLY WELL EQUIPPED ? 


There are more ways than one of making sure of this, 

but one of the best is to see that all the Teachers read 

“The New Chronicle of Christian Education’ (2d.weekly), 
the Sunday School workers’ own journal. 


Send all their names and addresses to the Editor and 
free specimens will be sent to them. If you are 
unfamiliar with it yourself, add your name also. 


“The New Chronicle’’ 


of Christian Education 
Edited by SYDNEY C. LUCKER 


57 and 59, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 


There must be 
a reason 


Day’s tae fleet of fine 
removal vans are called 
to distant parts of the 


| 


So many of their clients 
| are ministers. 


H. DAY & SONS 


Serb: 


509-537. NORWOOD ROAD 


WEST NORWOOD 


EONDO Nea ae a 7 
PHONE: STREATHAM 7620-1-2 


MODERN PACKERS, REMOVERS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND SHIPPERS — ESTIMATES FREE 


British & Continental Touring Club, Ltd. 
~ HAPPY HOLIDAYS WITH YOUR OWN PEOPLE 


BRITISH GUEST HOUSES from £2: 2: 0 per week 
Arley Castle, Bewdley, Eastbourne, Folkestone, Grange- 
over-Sands, Hunstanton, Minehead, Newquay, Torquay, 
Penmaenmawr, Seaview, I. of W., Whitby, Towyn-on-Sea. 


Tours to Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, Austria, etc, 
Parties to Switzerland. Walking Tour. 


Cruise Parties to Mediterranean and Norwegian Fjords. 


Full particulars from Club Secretary, 


British & Continental Touring Club, Ltd. 


4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.i 


Write to, or call at 


YOUR OWN DEPARTMENT 


for every book or requisite for 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


May we remind you that the B.U.P.D. 
is interested in the work you are 
doing; it is anxious to help in any way 
it can, and is always at your service 


As all profits from sales help Baptist Union Funds, 
you are specially asked to purchase direct from 


THE BAPTIST UNION PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
4, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


Telephone: Holborn 1664 


